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Practice has a logic which is not that of the logician (Bourdieu 
1990, p 86). 


8.1 Introduction 

The growing public concern about deforestation and forest degradation has pres¬ 
sured governments into developing responses to the wide diversity of forestry 
problems (Stavins 1995). Until recently, the predominant approach to forest pro¬ 
tection by governments around the world has been to use ‘command-and-control’ 
instruments. The key characteristic of command-and-control regulation is that the 
regulator specifies what individuals and individual firms can and cannot do, 
enforced by the threat of penalties for non-compliance (Tollefson 1998). Although 
these approaches have sometimes been effective, they have also been very costly. 
At a time when public sectors are facing huge challenges due to budget cuts which 
limit the possibility of preserving forests (Kroeger and Casey 2007), alternative 
(cheaper) approaches to protection are clearly attractive. 

In recent years, serious attention has been given to ‘market governance’, i.e., 
the use of the market mechanism in governance processes and for enhancing forest 
management and conservation. More reliance on market-based approaches offers 
two important advantages: (1) they guide the behaviour of private individuals, and 
(2) they provide mechanisms for sharing the costs of forest management and 
protection between governmental and non-governmental actors (Landell-Mills 
2002). The enthusiasm for market-based approaches has become so great that 
governments even promote the creation of new markets—the development of 
markets for carbon sequestration being by far the most ambitious to date. Other 
markets created include those to supply clean water, to protect threatened species, 
and to avert disruption of forest and watershed functions (Landell-Mills 2002; 
Wunder 2007). 

Several scientists have expressed doubts about this new form of governance, 
however. Crook and Clapp (1998), for example, warned of the danger of an 
excessive faith in the ability of markets to efficiently protect forests, ‘as they are 
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likely to have contradictory, and largely negative, effects’ on forests. Arnold and 
Perez (2001) also expressed their misgivings about markets as a solution to effi¬ 
ciently conserve forests, pointing out in particular the selective nature of market 
demand and the uneven distribution of resources within forests. Others have also 
stated that introducing a more market-oriented way of protecting forests inevitably 
leads to the transition of many subsistence-based use systems to market-oriented 
production systems, with negative effects such as loss of biodiversity and loss of 
livelihoods (Bennet and Robinson 2000; Rico-Gray et al. 1990). Moreover, as 
market prices seldom reflect the ‘true’ value of the benefits, markets will fail, 
leading to overexploitation and the disappearance of valuable benefits (Fa et al. 
1995; Hansis 1998; Vasquez and Gentry 1989; Witkowski et al. 1994). 

Forest markets are considered either to be an efficient solution to sustainability 
problems in forestry or to have contradictory, negative effects. This difference in 
view clearly reflects the lack of knowledge on forest markets. As several authors 
have already stated, only a few scholars seem to really understand how these 
markets work and how well (or how badly) they operate (Landell-Mills and Porras 
2002; Veeman 2002). The problem already arises with the concept of ‘market’. 
Even though one might expect some agreement on the connotation of the word, the 
reality is that there is a wide range of different conceptualisations across and 
within different scientific disciplines, especially in economics and sociology 
(Depeyre and Dumez 2010; Law and Hassard 1999; Rosenbaum 2000). This being 
so, how should one go about analysing and evaluating forest markets? 

A promising, innovative and multidisciplinary approach to analysing forest 
markets is practice based approach. Practice based approaches have received 
growing interest within the social sciences in the past two decades (see e.g., Latour, 
1987; Schatzki et al. 2001 ; Wenger 1998). They have also recently been introduced in 
the study of markets (see e.g.,Andersson et al. 2008; Araujo 2007; Kjellberg and 
Helgesson 2007a, b). According to Kjellberg and Ffelgesson (2006), such an 
approach offers a richer conceptual tool and therefore a better understanding of the 
market than has hitherto been the case. This chapter reviews attempts by scientists 
from different disciplines to define the concept of a market and discusses how these 
conceptualisations are used in forest market research. A revised conceptualisation of 
markets is proposed based on practice theory that has the potential to enrich our 
understanding of how forest markets come about and how they work. This will be 
illustrated by a short analysis of the certified timber market. 


8.2 The Evolution of Markets 


This section will provide a brief account of the evolution of the market within the 
different disciplines. It will bring together many of the traditional as well as newer 
methods and approaches to illustrate the diversity of the concept. 
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8.2.1 The Origins: The Market as a Location 

The term ‘market’ was introduced into the English language in the twelfth century 
(or possibly even earlier) and comes from the Latin word mercatus , which means 
‘trade’ or ‘place to trade’. The word soon acquired three distinct meanings, all 
related to the locational aspect: (1) a physical marketplace, (2) the gathering at 
such a place, and (3) the legal right to hold a meeting at a marketplace. The roots 
of the term as a location where exchanges of a certain commodity take place 
(Swedberg 1994) can be traced back to ancient Greek, when marketplaces first 
materialised at the periphery of settlements (Knorr-Cetina 2006). 

It is therefore not surprising that some scientists see the market as either a 
marketplace or a geographical area (Swedberg 1994). Lipsey (1983, p. 69), for 
instance, defined a market as ‘an area over which buyers and sellers negotiate the 
exchange of a well-defined commodity’. In different studies on forest markets, 
such as studies on local markets for non-timber forest products, the physical 
marketplace is still the focus of analysis. The study by Dold and Cocks (2002), for 
example, describes indigenous medicinal plants traded in medicinal markets 
around the Eastern Cape in South Africa. 


8.2.2 The Market as an Observable Interface Between 

Sellers and Buyers 

In many cases, however, the area in question is now apparently much larger than 
the square around the church or the site of a fair (Rosenbaum 2000). One example 
is the market for forest carbon storage, which is not limited to a geographical area. 
It is therefore not surprising that in many definitions of market the locational 
aspect is lost; markets are then only considered to be an interface between sellers 
and buyers. Jevons (1871, quoted in Hodgson 1988, p. 173), for example, defined 
the market as ‘any body of persons who are in intimate business relations and carry 
on extensive transactions in any commodity’. However, at the core of this defi¬ 
nition remains the market as something that can be observed (i.e., an exchange is 
taking place). An example of this aspect of the markets can be found in the study 
by Hart (1978), who described the transition of a group of net-hunting Mbuti (a 
nomadic society of the Ituri Forest of Zaire') from subsistence to market hunting. 
The central elements are the material and non-material exchanges, with relation¬ 
ships that differ over time. 


1 The name of the present Democratic Republic of the Congo between 27 October 1971 and 17 
May 1997. 
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8.2.3 The Market as an Abstract Concept of Exchange 

With the expanded space of international trade, the long chains of supply and 
circulation and the multiplicity of intermediaries (Knorr-Cetina 2006), the direct 
observational exchange of commodities also lost their meaning. Several scientists 
therefore abandoned this observational definition and instead focused on what the 
market does rather than on what the market is: the function of the market (Ro¬ 
senbaum 2000). Most prominent in this respect is the neoclassical economics 
perspective. In neoclassical economics, which dominates the literature on markets, 
the market is an abstract concept describing how goods, resources and services are 
efficiently allocated. This efficient allocation is driven by the basic forces of 
demand and supply. Demand refers to how much (in terms of quantity) of a 
resource is desired by buyers, i.e., the amount of a resource people are willing to 
buy at a certain price. The relationship between price and quantity demanded is 
known as the demand relationship. It is considered to be simple: the higher the 
price, the lower the quantity. Supply represents how much the market can offer. 
The quantity supplied refers to the amount of a certain good producers are willing 
to supply for a certain price. This relationship is an upward slope: producers 
supply more at higher prices as then their profits are higher. 

The relationship between demand and supply determines the allocation of 
resources. When supply and demand are equal (i.e., when the supply function and 
demand function intersect) the market is said to be at equilibrium. At this point, the 
allocation of goods is at its most efficient because the amount of goods being 
supplied is exactly the same as the amount of goods being demanded. Thus, 
everyone (individuals, firms, or countries) is satisfied with the current economic 
condition. At the equilibrium price, suppliers sell all the goods they have produced 
and consumers get all the goods they demand. If the price rises above the equi¬ 
librium price, then supply will be greater than demand and therefore there will be 
too much supply. Producers may then reduce the price and supply to encourage 
more demand and eliminate the surplus. If the price is below the equilibrium price, 
demand will be greater than the supply and there will be a shortage. Producers can 
then raise the price and supply more. The price rise will depress demand and the 
shortage will disappear. Thus price and quantity fluctuate until there is neither a 
surplus nor a shortage (i.e. until supply equals demand). Changes in the conditions 
of demand or supply will shift the demand or supply curves, which will cause 
changes in the equilibrium price and quantity in the market. 

The neoclassical perspective is also prominent in the literature on forest 
markets. Most forestry economics handbooks (such as the one by (Pearse 1990)) 
contain an explanation of markets as allocation mechanisms. Such an explana¬ 
tion was recently used in a study by (Trpmborg and Solberg 2010) to calculate 
the consequences of changes in supply and demand on the market for forest 
biomass. 
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8.2.4 Markets as Institutional Arrangements 

In recent decades, various forest scientists have criticised this abstract view on the 
market. Mantau (1981), for example, stated that the neoclassical model fails to 
describe the reality of markets, as it ignores psychological and sociological 
determinants. After analysing different studies on timber markets, both Borowski 
(1996) and Liickge (2000) also concluded that the neoclassical model is inadequate 
to describe markets and their development, as it ignores the social aspects. These 
critiques of the neoclassical market model in forestry coincided with critiques of 
the classical market model by scientists from other disciplines (Keister 2002). For 
example, Granovetter (1985, p. 495) stated that ‘the anonymous market of neo¬ 
classical models is virtually non-existent in economic life’. White (1981) even 
wrote that a neoclassical theory of the market does not exist; it is only a pure 
theory of exchange. 

Two important lines of research within economics that distance themselves 
from at least some of the premises of the neoclassical model of the market are 
information economics and new institutional economics (Beckert 2008). Both 
approaches consider markets as institutional arrangements that make exchange 
possible. 

i tit 2 

In the neoclassical view on the market, market actors have perfect knowledge. 
In informational economics, however, the focus is on informational asymmetry 
between the market actors. A classic paper in this field is Akerlof’s (1970) ‘The 
Market for Lemons’. In this article, he used the market for used cars as an example 
to illustrate how the difference between knowledge of the seller and the potential 
buyer leads to market failure. In his example, he distinguished between good used 
cars (which he called ‘cherries’) and defective used cars (called ‘lemons’). The 
difference is the result of several not-always-traceable variables, such as the 
owner’s driving style, quality and frequency of maintenance and accident history. 
The potential buyer of a used car knows less about how good or how bad the car 
for sale is than the seller. He therefore also knows that there is a probability that he 
will buy a lemon. The price he is willing to pay is therefore less than he would pay 
if he were certain that he was buying a cherry. This lower price may result in 
owners of good cars not selling them. In such situations, it is impossible for an 
efficient market to develop and thus market failure ensues. A solution to this 
problem is the introduction of safeguarding institutions, such as guarantees on used 
cars, which reduce the risk to buyers of buying a ‘lemon’ and increase their 
willingness to purchase. In this case the market is less efficient than it would be if 
all parties had the same information, but at least markets can exist. 


2 

Although the fundamental theorems of neoclassical economics assume market actors have 
perfect knowledge, in some cases more sophisticated models of markets are developed, in which 
actors are not necessarily perfectly informed. Even in these cases the results are dependent on 
conditions of perfect knowledge: where there is imperfect knowledge, the models assume some 
departure from optimality. 
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Several forest scientists draw a parallel between forestry markets and Akerlof s 
market for ‘lemons’. Rametsteiner (2002) and Costa and Ibanez (2007), for 
example, explain certification as a way to remedy informational asymmetry: as 
consumers cannot differentiate sustainable forest management from regular forest 
management, forest certification should be considered as an attribute of reliability 
for consumers who lack the required knowledge. Nunes and Riyanto (2005) even 
state that the presence of an informational problem is in fact the cornerstone of any 
certification and ecolabelling policy instrument. 

New institutional economics takes a more radical point of view than infor¬ 
mation economics. It assumes that factors like incomplete information, limited 
mental capacity of market actors to process information, and lack of trust lead to 
uncertainty. This might be the cause of market failure. Institutions enable the 
stabilisation of market actors’ expectations by guarding against possible negative 
consequences (such as antitrust laws), thus helping to make markets possible 
(Beckert 2007). The institutions that are developed are the ones that serve the 
interests of the market actors. Market actors want to reduce this uncertainty before 
becoming involved in an exchange, and to do so they have to incur costs. These 
costs are called transaction costs. Actors will tend to organise an exchange so as to 
minimise transaction costs. The main kinds of transaction costs are: 

• search and information costs—the costs of finding out what products are on 
offer, whether the required product is available on the market, and which of the 
sellers offers the lowest price, etc.; 

• negotiation costs—the costs of coming to an acceptable agreement with the 
other party to the transaction, drawing up an appropriate contract, etc.; 

• enforcement costs—the costs of making sure the other party adheres to the terms 
of the contract, and of taking appropriate action (often through the legal system) 
if this turns out not to be the case. 

The new institutional economics’ approach to forest markets has received 
considerable attention in the forest literature. Arts and Kerwer (2007), for exam¬ 
ple, referred in their analysis of timber certification to certification as a regulatory 
mechanism to reduce search costs. Other examples are Benneker (2008), who 
explained the performance of community forest enterprises by investigating their 
market transaction costs, and Galik and Jackson (2009), who found that small 
private forest holdings do not supply forest carbon offsets because of the high 
transaction costs. 


8.2.5 A Sociology of Markets 

Both informational economics and new institutional economics emphasise the 
importance of institutional regulatory mechanisms for the very existence of mar¬ 
kets. In both cases the emergence of institutional regulations is explained in terms 
of the interests of the participating actors, which means that they retain the 
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individualist ontology of markets (Beckert 2007). Such an individualistic view is 
rejected in the sociology of markets, a field that has received considerable attention 
in recent decades (Fligstein and Dauter 2007). Although there is a great deal of 
agreement that markets are social structures characterised by extensive social 
relations between different market actors, different perspectives have emerged at 
the theoretical level (Dobbin 2004; Fligstein and Dauter 2007). These perspectives 
are often divided into three theory groups on the basis of the mechanisms that 
explain the emergence and ongoing dynamics of markets: (1) the networks 
approach, (2) the institutional approach, and (3) the performativity approach 
(Fligstein and Dauter 2007). 

The networks approach focuses on social relations as a determining factor of 
market action. Emphasis is placed on how economic activity comes to be coor¬ 
dinated by groups of people instead of being carried out by individuals (Grano- 
vetter 1992). In other words, it focuses on the structures of the social relations and 
the positions the individual market actors hold within these market structures 
(Granovetter 1985; White 2001). Often, a division is made between horizontal and 
vertical relations. Analysis of the horizontal (or non-hierarchical) relations often 
leads to discussions on aspects such as ‘trust’ and ‘solidarity’, which promote 
cooperation among actors cooperation. For the analysis of the vertical (hierar¬ 
chical) relations the topic of ‘power’ is central (Granovetter and Swedberg 2001). 
The networks perspective has received some attention in connection with forest 
markets. Recently, Murphy and Lawhon (2011), for example, studied the possi¬ 
bility of trusting partnerships in Bolivia’s forest products sector. In a study of 
small-scale private forest owners in Bavaria (Germany), Schltiter and Koch (2009) 
found that trust among the people within the network was hugely important. 

The institutional approach in sociology focuses on the way exchange is 
determined by institutional settings (e.g. Fligstein 1990). But in contrast to the new 
institutional economics view on markets, market actors play only a limited role in 
this approach. They are incorporated as actors trying to change the structures 
within which they have to function in an attempt to enhance their market position. 
However, these structures are the result of a historical development (the evolution 
of a specific market) and are considered far too complex to be directly steered by 
individual actors (Beckert 2002). An example of a study on forest markets using 
this approach is McNichol’s (2000) study analysing British efforts to set up new 
markets for NGO-certified sustainable wood products. 

The third group focuses on performativity. Performativity is a concept that 
primarily expresses the idea that phenomena (such as markets) exist only through 
the processes of creating them; nothing exists without being continually per¬ 
formed. Markets are usually presented as a mysterious force which specific 
enterprises and individuals have no means of affecting. Seeing markets in a per¬ 
formative manner, however, means that they consist of and are constantly per¬ 
formed by actors (Kortelainen 2008). The performativity perspective has received 
only limited attention in the literature on forest markets, an exception being the 
research of Kortelainen (2008). In his research on green markets in the Russian 
forest sector, he showed that these markets did not come about and develop 
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through the demand for green products, but were (and still are) performed by a 
diversified group of actors, including environmental NGOs, publishing companies, 
certification agencies, market researchers and critical citizens. 


8.2.6 And Now, How Further? 

The fact that so many different definitions of markets exist can in part be explained 
by the purpose for which each definition has been introduced; certain situations 
might require only a narrow definition of a market. On the other hand, a focus on 
only one dimension may stand in the way of gaining an overall view on the 
functioning of markets. This is exactly what the different examples teach us: the 
market is many things at once. It is complex, multifaceted and sometimes even 
paradoxical. Understanding the functioning of markets therefore asks for an 
approach which is not limited to a certain theoretical perspective, as in the pre¬ 
dominantly disciplinary studies on markets carried out so far (e.g. economics, 
sociology), but which crosses disciplinary boundaries. Such a promising, inno¬ 
vative and multidisciplinary way to analyse forest markets can be found in 
exploring markets as practices. In response to the strong call for a practice based 
approach from different social scientists (e.g. Bourdieu 1977; De Certeau 1984; 
Giddens 1984; Schatzki et al. 2001), in recent years a number of scientists working 
on markets and marketing have proposed using a practice based approach to 
explain the functioning of markets too (e.g. Araujo et al. 2008; Kjellberg and 
Helgesson 2007a, b; Smith 2007a, b). 


8.3 Towards a New Approach: Markets as Practices 

This section explores the ‘markets as practices’ approach. To get a clear idea what 
is meant by such an approach, first the question of what practices are will be dealt 
with. Subsequently the question how markets can be considered to be specific 
types of practices will be discussed. Finally, it will be shown how this concep¬ 
tualisation of market relates to the disciplinary views on markets described above. 


8.3.1 What are Practices? 

Although the term ‘practice’ is used frequently, no unifying theory exists. 
A growing number of researchers from several fields, such as organisation studies, 
sociology, anthropology, philosophy, and science and technology studies have 
developed and adopted a range of different practice approaches. What they all have 
in common is that they place practices at the centre of understanding social 
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phenomena. Giddens (1984) was one of the social scientists who argued that the 
social ‘is neither the experience of the individual actor, nor the existence of any 
form of social totality, but social practices ordered across space and time’. In other 
words, a practice approach stands in opposition to both the individualistic view, in 
which society is explained as the result of the actions of individual agents (as, for 
example, is the case in economics), and the structured view, in which society is 
understood as the result of underlying institutions (as, for example, is the case in 
sociology). 

What then are practices? Practices are based on the idea that in the continual 
flow of activities it is possible to identify clusters or blocks of activities that can be 
conceived of as entities (Rppke 2009). According to Schatzki (2002), a practice is 
an organised constellation of actions—an integral bundle of activities—a set of 
interconnected doings and sayings. In other words, an organised set of actions is 
considered to be a practice when it is discernible across time and space: a rela¬ 
tively enduring, relatively recognisable entity (Shove et al. 2007). Some practice 
scholars consider the focus on ‘only doings and sayings’ as too limited. Orlikowski 
(2007, p. 1436), for example, states that there is an ‘absence of any considered 
treatment or theorising of the material artefacts, bodies, arrangements, and infra¬ 
structures through which practices are performed’. As Reckwitz (2002, p. 253) 
argues: ‘Carrying out a practice very often means using particular things in a 
certain way. It might sound trivial to stress that in order to play football we need a 
ball and goals as indispensable “resources”... but it is not’. Reckwitz (2002, 
p. 249) therefore defines practices as a routinized type of behavior which consists 
of several elements, interconnected to one another: forms of bodily activities, 
forms of mental activities, ‘things’ and their use, a background knowledge in the 
form of understanding, know-how, states of emotion and motivational knowledge. 
A practice—a way of cooking, of consuming, of working, of investigating, of 
taking care of oneself or of others, etc.—forms so to speak a “block” whose 
existence necessarily depends on the existence and specific interconnectedness of 
these elements, and which cannot be reduced to one of these elements’. 

Practices are thus coordinated entities; but they require performance for their 
existence. To make the distinction between the entity and the enactment clear, 
Schatzki (2002) applies two different notions of practice: practice as a coordinated 
entity (in the following: practice-as-entity) and practice as performance (in the 
following: practice-as-performance). The first notion is of ‘practice as a temporally 
unfolding and spatially dispersed nexus of doings and sayings. Examples are 
cooking practices, voting practices, industrial practices, recreational practices, and 
correctional practices’ (Schatzki 1996, p. 89). The second notion, practice-as- 
performance, refers to the carrying out of practices, the performing of the doings 
and sayings which ‘actualizes and sustains practices in the sense of nexuses’ 
(Schatzki 1996, p. 90). Coordinated entities can therefore only exist when the 
activities involved are performed by people—more than just a few individuals. As 
Reckwitz (2002, p. 249) put it: ‘a practice represents a pattern which can be filled 
out by a multitude of single and often unique actions reproducing the practice’. 
Individuals face practices-as-entities, as these are formed historically as a 
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collective achievement. Through their own practice-as-performance, individuals 
reproduce and transform the entities over time. Individuals thus act as ‘carriers’ of 
practices (Rppke 2009). In fact, individuals are the carriers of many different 
practices at the same time; at any time, an individual actor can engage in different 
practices. Practices are also not singular and unitary, but multiple (Sandberg and 
Dall’Alba 2009). Practices such as cooking and voting vary considerably between 
regions, countries and cultural contexts. 


8.3.2 Markets as Practices 

During the last 10 years, several scientists have been developing thinking about 
markets as practices. An analysis of the literature on markets and practices sug¬ 
gests that at this moment two different ‘streams’ can be distinguished. One stream 
is based on the work of Kjellberg and Helgesson (2006, 2007a, b), Andersson et al. 
(2008) and Araujo et al. (2008). Inspired by the ideas of Callon (1998) on the 
sociology of translation, they suggested that markets are performed as actors 
engage in ‘market practices’, which is taken to mean all activities that contribute to 
perform markets. Kjellberg and Helgesson (2006, 2007a, b) developed a con¬ 
ceptual model in which a distinction is made between three types of practices: (1) 
exchange practices, (2) normalising practices, and (3) representational practices. 
Exchange practices relate to the concrete activities related to the exchanges of a 
specific commodity. Representational practices include activities that contribute to 
depicting markets and/or how they work. Normalising practices are the activities 
that contribute to establishing guidelines for how a market should be shaped and 
reshaped or should work, according to a certain actor or group of actors. Kjellberg 
and Helgesson (2006, 2007a, b) argue that markets can be understood as emergent 
orders constituted by ongoing exchange, normalising and representational prac¬ 
tices, and the interlinked translations between these that involve intermediaries 
such as rules, tools, measures and measurements. 

Kjellberg and Helgesson (2006) have applied this framework in different sit¬ 
uations, for example to study the change from full service to self-service in grocery 
retailing. Their framework has also been used by other scientists. Veal and Mouzas 
(2008), for example, used the framework to analyse barriers to market formation, 
and Rohracher (2009) used this model to analyse the reframing of electricity 
markets as a strategically oriented non-state governance activity of intermediary 
organisations. 

In this approach, all the different elements of the disciplinary definitions of the 
market can be found. The three practices (exchange, normalising and represen¬ 
tational) can be linked to the different disciplinary definitions on almost a one-to- 
one basis. Take for example the exchange practices. These are the activities that 
make economic exchange possible and they can be directly linked to the 
approaches that see the market as ‘the exchange of commodities’. Normalising 
practices are the activities establishing the guidelines on the (re)shaping and/or 
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operation of markets and can in turn be linked to the ‘markets as institutional 
arrangement’ approaches. The representational practices focus more on the pro¬ 
cesses that shape markets and describe how markets work, which can be linked to 
the ‘sociology of markets’ approach. Although these three practices are much 
more than the ‘simple elements’ as depicted in the disciplinary definitions and are 
linked through objects, tools, measures, etc., the different elements are still sep¬ 
arated. This means that all the different elements of markets as described in the 
disciplinary views are combined and linked by elements of the practice approach. 
However, they are still considered to be separate elements which can be, and have 
to be, analysed separately. One can question if such an approach really captures 
what markets are about, i.e. many things at once which may be impossible to 
separate. 

The second stream therefore might offer a more interesting view. In this stream, 
a practice perspective on markets has been developed by Smith (2007a, b) in 
which markets are framed as ‘evolving social practices’. Smith considers markets 
themselves as ‘unfolding practices’ and not—as the aforementioned scholars on 
markets and practices contend—as consisting of market practices that perform 
markets. Smith presents markets as social entities in which actors define them¬ 
selves and their activities by generating shared meaning. Taking a snapshot of a 
market, one can see that most markets exhibit fairly well-defined notions of their 
who (the actors involved), what (the commodity that is being exchanged) and how 
(the way of exchange). These who, what and how factors, however, not only 
emerge in different ways, but are also not stable givens. ‘Participants not only 
come and go, but their interests and styles change. The same can be said for the 
items exchanged and the rules governing these exchanges’ (Smith 2007a, p. 505). 

Smith’s practice perspective on markets (2007a, b) goes much further than the 
practice based approach in which markets are viewed as consisting of; it in fact 
transcends the discussion of markets as consisting of different elements but sees 
the market as a social phenomenon to be distinguished from other social phe¬ 
nomena. And this is exactly what a practice perspective is about: a different view 
and focus on the social than used so far in the social sciences. 


8.4 The Certified Timber Market 

Given that ‘markets as practices’ seem to provide an overarching frame for what 
markets (including forest markets) are and how they come about, a valid question 
now is how to empirically study them. Although it is not the intention of this 
chapter to discuss and apply an extensive framework, this section briefly explores 
whether the key concepts of practices as introduced in Chap. 1— i.e., situated 
agency, logic of practice, and performativity—could serve as a starting point. One 
example will be used to illustrate how this might work: the market for certified 
timber. After discussing this market, some reflections and conclusions will follow. 
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Certification is a benchmark market instrument for assuring sustainable forest 
management and legality of timber trade. Global debates on forest certification 
started already in the 1970s, but for years, countries, institutions and organizations 
could not agree on a system (Humphreys 2006). Frustrated about this government 
failure, non-state actors took the lead themselves (Bendell 2000). The discussion 
was first led by NGOs concerned about the issue of sustainable forest management, 
and in 1993 resulted in the first certification initiative: the Forest Stewardship 
Council (FSC). In the wake of FSC, several other forest certification schemes 
emerged. Most of these later initiatives are now part of the Programme for the 
Endorsement of Forest Certification (PEFC). Although the certified timber market 
is relatively new and small, the number of forests certified by either of these two 
schemes, or by one of the many others, is growing steadily (Gueneau and Tozzi 
2008). Today, nearly 350 million ha of forests worldwide are certified, which 
comes close to 10 % of all forests worldwide (www.fsc.org; www.pefc.com). 

Most conventional economic theories assume that markets will emerge when 
there is a demand for a product. This, however, is not the case for certified timber 
(or for many other products). This market did not come about because of a high 
demand. Studies have shown that with the exception of a few countries such as the 
Netherlands, consumer demand for certified timber products is quite low (FAO 
2006). Most buyers favour the aesthetic and technical characteristics of timber 
over environmental arguments (Gueneau and Tozzi 2008). Only the unremitting 
efforts of a diversified group of actors, including environmental NGOs, certifica¬ 
tion agencies, forest management owners, timber companies, retailers, scientists 
and researchers and critical citizens, make the markets for certified timber work. 
Without these actors actively performing the certified timber market, no such 
market would exist. An interesting example is the sale of certified blackwood 
timber from Tanzania for making musical instruments in the UK (Salasala 2011; 
Chap. 6 of this volume). The certification and export of this timber gives forest 
owners, including communities, an enormous price premium compared to the sale 
of the conventional timber to the local market: even up to 400 per cent. The 
demand in the UK, however, is very dependent on NGO campaigns that actively 
urge musical instrument industries to buy the Tanzanian certified blackwood. 
Additionally, in Tanzania itself, the implementation of the certification system is 
very dependent on assistance from NGOs, external donors and sponsors to forest 
owners and communities. Hence, the demand and supply are actively and con¬ 
tinuously created by a set of actors without whom this market could never have 
existed at all. 

That such a certified timber market continues to be performed can be explained 
by the fact that a relevant group of actors—from industries, to NGOs, to con¬ 
sumers, to retailers—with sufficient critical mass in the timber market is involved 
and that all these actors strongly agree that timber certification is important. 
However, the actors who are performing the market do not operate autonomously, 
because their agency is always situated against an inherited and shared field of 
practice, in this case the certified timber market (situated agency). Such fields, 
according to Bourdieu (1977, 1990), do exhibit certain logics that have emerged 
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historically, diffused socially and informed actors to operate in certain ways. A 
logic of practice refers to a limited number of coherent and convenient generative 
principles that constitute and characterise a practice. In the case of the certified 
timber market, these generative principles are: (1) sustainable forest management 
as an overall objective, (2) feasibility of market reform through certification 
schemes, i.e., through indicators, criteria and verifiers of sustainable timber and 
through procedures to design and monitor them, (3) independence from govern¬ 
ments, but involvement of timber stakeholders, and (4) third-party auditing to 
independently verify compliance. Of course, the requirements regarding forest 
management and auditing are sub -market specific, i.e., the FSC market has dif¬ 
ferent requirements than the PEFC market, particularly about the specific nature 
and stringencies of the various indicators, criteria, verifiers and procedures 
(Rametsteiner and Simula 2003). The above logic of practice drives the certified 
timber market in specific directions, but is also reflected upon and amended, if 
deemed necessary, through situated agencies who perform this market and its 
generative principles. 


8.5 Discussion and Conclusion 

The practice based approach to markets has not previously been addressed in the 
forestry literature. This chapter is by no means an attempt to present a complete 
framework and should be viewed as exploratory. It offers an illustration of how 
markets may be defined from a practices perspective. What it has shown is that 
such an approach has the potential to contribute to the study of forest markets in 
terms of enriching our understanding of how forest markets come about and how 
they ‘work’. The example of certified timber markets specifically showed the 
relevance of assuming a practice based approach to markets and validates some of 
the sensitising concepts used in this book. However, it is not a given that a similar 
approach to the world timber market as a whole, or to specific local forestry 
markets, would equally confirm the relevance of the approach. Therefore, some 
further theoretical development of this approach to forest markets is necessary, in 
order to be able to capture the specificity that characterises these markets and to 
bring its potential to bear on more ‘conventional’ forest markets. In order to do so, 
exploration of literature can take us only so far. In-depth case studies of forest 
markets are therefore desirable not only in order to better understand market 
failure and success, but also in order to contribute to the development of a practice 
based approach in forest and nature governance. 

In light of the importance of case studies, ‘markets as practices’ not only has a 
theoretical agenda, but also a methodological agenda. As Miettinen et al. (2009) 
stated, developing a practice based approach means developing not only a theory, but 
also an empirical approach. So far, however, only the minority of current practice 
theory has, as Bueger (2011, p. 2) recently stated, ‘been practical in the sense of 
thinking about how to actually conduct practice research’. Bueger (2011) therefore 
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even advocated using a specific term to signify the importance of methodology: 
‘praxiography’—the practice of doing practice-theory-driven research. This praxi- 
ography is a combination of methodological considerations derived from ethno- 
methodology, ethnography, activity theory and actor-network theory. In his review 
of research strategies and research tools in practice research, Bueger (201 1) looked at 
three strategies (investigating site, investigating controversies, and following con¬ 
cepts, objects and technologies) and three different tools (participant observation, the 
analysis of narratives of practitioners and the analysis of experts). His conclusion is 
that often the question is not ‘either—or’, but ‘and—and’. 

These research strategies resonate with and partly overlap with the methodo¬ 
logical principles set out in Chap. 1 in this volume and are promising for 
researching ‘markets as practice’. They prioritise internal logics of specific market 
practices above general assumptions on how markets should ideally operate (for 
instance by an abstract law of supply and demand). In addition, they can link 
markets to places, without equating them with these places; and they can bring to 
light how different actors, be it forest managers, timber traders, NGOs, or scien¬ 
tists, actively perform the markets that they also describe. Clearly, studying living 
practices ‘here and now’ and relating them to their histories and larger social 
contexts is not easy (Miettinen et al. 2009), but it poses a great challenge for future 
research on forest and other markets. 
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